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Salire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet 
Zo run a-muck and lilt at all 1 meet, 





T only wear itin aland of Llectors, 


Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Dirsctors. Porr. 





FORGERY OF BANK NOTES.—No. 5. 


—_—— 


Poricr.—Guitpnary.—Yesterday Wm. Brown, a lad about eigh- 
teen years of age, was brought before Mr. Alderman Waith- 
man, charged with utlering a one pound forged note, with in- 
tent to defraud the Bank of England. Thomas Lioyd said he 
resided in Aldersgate Street, and sold groceries. Ou Saturday 
evening, between ten and eleven o’clock, the prisover came 
to his shop and selected a few articles, in payment for which 
he tendered a one pound note. Witness suspecting it bad, 
asked him how he came by it. He replied that it was a very 
good note, but his other answers were equivocating. Witness 
advised him ‘* 20é to trifle with his neck,” at all events, but to 
tell the plain truth. The prisoner then said his name was 
Smith, that he was a watch-maker, and resided in Barbican. 
This story was not believed ; and a person known to the wit- 
ness, then in the shop, agreed to go with the prisoner, and as- 
certain the truth of his story. It proved to be false. The 
prisoner was immediately conveyed to tbe watchhouse, and 
the note deposited with the constable. The witness after- 
wards gave his charge. The officer produced the note, and 
Mr. Curistian, the Bank Inspector, IMMEDIATELY pronounc- 
ed it forged. Alderman Waithman desired the witness to look 
at the note again strictly. It seemed to him well executed, 
and he had been wade acquainted with numerous mistakes re- 
specting Bank notes. He had himself known clerks of the 
Bank: to take in payment forged noles, as good, which subse- 
quently proved bad. Mr. Curistian said he was ready to 
admit this! CuerKs MIGHT MAKE 4 MISTAKE! but it was 
impossible for an inspector to do so! He could tell almost at 
a glance, whether a note was good or bad. A gentleman in the 
office denied this ; and said he had known an instance recently 
where THREE OUT OF FIVE IN THE INSFECTOR’S 
OFFICE, DECLARED A NOTE TO BE GOOD, WHILE 
THE OTHER TWO PRONOUNCED iT BAD!!! 
individual who conveyed the prisoner to Barbican, thence to 
the watchhouse, and who could alone speak to the identity of 
the note, about to be passed, by the prisoner, being absent, 
the latter was remanded,—Times, Oct. 13, 1818. 
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The deformity of the system encreascs, as it is developed ; 
and the hideous features of the paper demon become blacker 
as they are exposed tothe sun, ‘The mind sickens to dis- 
gust at the hideous measures taken to sustain the blood. 
cemented fabric of paper currency ; and turn with horror 
from the perspective immolations, which are destined to 
supply the future appetite for carnage. The motto of the 
present essay might make the spirit of the mischievous Pitt 
himself rise from the tomb, and curse the maturity of guilt 
and. folly to which he has contributed to rear this menster 
of falling credit, and exhausted resources. FEAR, only 








YEAR, is the basis of its cruelty. The slippery foundation | 





on which it stands will not suffer the Bank to hear of an ape 
peal to justice. Mercy is not written in their bond ef law— 
and they **wé/l have their bond.” Valk of reason !—** it ts 
notinthe bond! ‘Valk of honor !—** they cannot find tt 
in thebond!’ The ‘+ system’? is the deity of which the law 
is only the slave—the agents of the law have sworn to exe- 
cute the law :— 


An oath, an oath ! They havean oath in heaven ! 
Shall they lay perjury upon their souls ? 
No, NOT FOR JUSTICE ! 


No one can read the uncertainty which pervades all the 
proceedings on this rotten foundation, without being con. 
vinced that the Baak is guilty of nearly all the mischiefs 
that flow from the offence of forgery. It has no certain 
means of distinguishing tts own notes, ‘This is demon. 
Strated by @s servants paying bad ones -thuse very ser. 
vants who are called upon occasionally, and who onght 
always to be called, to pronounce upon the anthenticity of 
those stated to be forgeries. 

The evidence of clerks, it appears, is now abandoned, 
It appears, after their ignorance has been latd before the 
public through the medium of the press, that the -derks 
“omay’? make a mistake. God of justice! Is this the 
ground upon which the Bank has veetured to proceed? 
Upon the evidence of ** clerks,’ whom their superior agents 
now admit may make ** mistakes’? And to the ** mésiakes” 
of their * clerks”? what numbers may not have been sacri. 
ficed, who were as worthy as the opulent prosecutors who 
bear the crimsoned title of the Governors and Company of 
the Bank of England! The ‘* clerks”? then it is admitted 
may inake ‘* méstakes.’’ It is in evidence they have made 
such ** mistakes,’? Instances of these ** mistakes,’’ are in 
confession on the records of the House of Commons, fur. 
nished by the Bank itself! More gross instances published 
in the public papers are now ready to be authenticated! 
A magistrate declares upon the Bench—‘* he had been made 
** acquainted with numerous ** wésfakes’’ respecting Bank 
‘S notes—he had himself known clerks of the Bank.to take 
‘¢ in payment forged noles, as good!’? And to crown all 
the tissue of the barbarous folly of Bank prosecutions, an 
‘“ INSPECTOR’? avyows that °° he is ready to admit this \?— 
that —** clarks might make a mistake.’? ‘This is pretty 
well for an **inspecronr,”? aman who avows himself that he 
can tell almost at a glance, whether a note was good, or 
bad!? The least that can be said of this assertion, is that it 
must be false, except the word ‘* almost”? mean directly, its 
opposite. [If Mr. Inspector had only reflected upon the 


| meaning which the sentence would convey to others, he must 
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have been impudent beyond any common standard of assu- 
rance: or silly beyond auy common allowance of simplicity. 
A crenkK might make a mistake; but it-was impossible 
that au ** inspeeTon”’ should. Now what could make such 
an errorin an ** ynspecror,”’ impossible ? If an lnspector 
by a single glance can distinguish a bad from a gennine 
note, the means by which he distinguishes must be palpable 
aud cerfain, Ifa single glance enable him to detect a for- 
gery, the:e must exist some evident demonstration of au. 
thenticity, which ought to be made known to all—and more 
particularly to juries, when called upon to dvom their fel- 
Yow.creatures to the scaffold. Such an evident proof, sueh 
# palpable, and tangible means of detection as could be dis- 
covcred at a single glance could be seen by all by a minute 
examination, The ** Bank ’? doubtless affords to its ozn 
servants all the means of detecting bad notes in its power. 
This it must do for its own security—the more sv, as it has 
paid notes as good which were forgeries, and suffered the 
loss of the amount, It is ineredible that the Bank should 
suffer an inspector to Le master of a secret so essential to its 
interests, to be known to all its servants, without insisting 
upon the communication being generally made to all whom 
itemploys. This declaration on the part of the inspector, 
.could be notking more than a ridiculous gasconade. What! 
the Bank, that docs not know ifs ojen notes !—that takes 
forgeries itself!—possess a man who at one glance can de. 
tect a forgery!! The ** Bank Clerk.’ the magical person 
bo long wrapped up in. the ** respeclabélity’ and ** respon. 
sibility of the ** Bank,” is at last detected as an. ignoramus 
—his evidence itis now admitted may be ‘* méstuken,’’?— 
and to supply his place in the court, comes forward the 
same conjuror with a new title! Behold the * INSPEC. 
TOR.” And what, think .ye, isan INSPECTOR! Why 

‘a BANK CLERK—a MERE Bank Clerk—in an office, 
galled the ** INSPECTORS OFFICE!” A 
Clerk,’ in the oflice where all notes ought to be examined— 
where BAD NOTES tave BEEN PAID, and GOOD 
NOTES REFUSED—by these worthy “INSPECTORS” 
who can tell good from bad notes at a single glance!!! Oh! 

John Ball! John Bull! when wilt thou cease to wear thy 

wits,— 

——-—~—— upon thy sleeve for.daws,to peck at!” 


It was fortunate for the satisfaction of the public, that 
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some, one was present who had courage enough to denounce 

5 oug ) 
the new fraud which was attempted to be imposed upon the 
j ublic by the substitution of the discriminative powers of. 


the ** Inspector, for the “ mistakes” of the clerks, 
Otherwise the name might have imposed a little longer upon 
the public—a little longer induced the nation to tolerate 
useless executions, in the supposition that a new guarantee 
had been bropght them, in the character of “& AN IN. 
SPECTOR‘ J1.w miserably sheepish, how confounded 
must this ** dxspector?? have apprared, when his impudent 
assumption received its merited confutation en the spot! 
How the folly of his boasting must have reverberated in his 
ears, when he heard it publicly stated, in reply to his false- 
hood of being able almost at a glance to distinguish forge- 
yies—* that THREE out of FIVE in the INSPECTOR’sS 
*S OF FICK, had declarad a note to be GOOD, when the 
4° OTHER ‘TWO had pronounced it BAD!!! But ava- 
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rice and despotism will szear any thing, if credulity be 
inclined to receive the oath, The “+ nit pinecr’? thus given 
to ‘* rite 1NSprcTOR,’’ produced NO REPLY. It was no 
longer insisted upon by the ‘* Inspector”? that a Single 
glance was sufficient for him. The eve or rrutn had 
glanced on him, and the boaster could vot withstand its 
radiance, The “* insrrcron’’ felt that he was reduced to 
the situation of the ‘ crerk,’? whom he was ready to admit 
might make ‘* méstakes !’—and_ this admisston might pro. 
ceed from the best of all causes—the knowledge that in his 
capacity of clerk he had made them—although in his capa. 
city of Inspector, it might not be advisable to acknowledge 
that he was any longer liable to err. 

Iu the present advanced state of the arts, it is impossible 
to produce any engraving that might not be imitated more 
or less perfectly. But the bank notes are so miserably exe. 
culed, that any engraver’s apprentice could counterfeit them 
with the utmost facility. A writer of Liverpool*, in an ad. 
dress to the Bank. Directors, has the following paragraphs :— 
‘¢ With regard to the design of the Bank of England 
Note, there is nothing excellent about it: if there is, it 
is like the private mark sad to te in your notes, known 
tu you, but never discovered by avy other person, There 
is not as much taste displayed in your figure of Britannia 
as that on the reverse ofa farthing. Were you to observe 
to an artist you had spared neither pains nor expense in the 
manufacture of that figure, he would say your dzbcrality 
had been iniposed on. I! you were to assert you employ. 
‘od Tumkins as your writing-master, a school-boy would 
“say your pains and money had been wasted. Your writ. 
“ing engravers cannet be ranked amongst the first of that 
‘¢ profession; if they are, they display but little of their 
ability in yeur notes, and those miserable figures you 
stamp on them, spoil what little beauty there might Le 
about them. Lastly your manner of printing them is 
‘¢ worse than any thing yet mentioned: it is the worst kind 
‘6 of copper-plute printing—it is such asis not allowed in 
‘Sany decent printing-office in the kingdom, on account of 
its imperfections. I admit it saves a little time and ex- 
pence, but it is an act of inhumanity in you, towards your 
men who perform the duty: I allude to taking two im. 
pressions from once filling of the plate, commonly called 
scconding,—a practice sometimes resorted to by an idle 
‘“‘ apprentice, to regain lost time, for which, when disco- 
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66 yered, his master never fails to chastise him ;—that your 


‘¢ office, being the largest establishment of the kind in the 
‘¢ world, is worse conducted than any other office of the 
‘¢ kind in England. Provincial bank-notes are a combina- 
‘tion of talent, not of bad quality, which clearly is the 
‘¢ reason they are seldom counterfeited. If their plan was 
‘¢ adopted by you, it would be the means of rescuing many 
‘a fellow.creature from an ignomineus death, or transpore 
‘¢¢ation from his native land. If your notes were executed, 
‘as far as regards the design, printing, and engraving, ! 
‘the same manner as provincial banks have recourse to, 
‘6 forgeries would not happen above one in every hundred, 
‘6 It is the practice of provincial banks to employ three 
“ persons of talent—writing-master, writing-engraver, and 
‘“ frequently some eminent historical-engraver; yet able 
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» Mr. G, Neale, Korkdale, near Liverpool, 
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¢¢ as cach person may be in his department, none of them 
‘¢ could perform the whole, or is it likely that per:ons little 
** acquainted with either profession should copy them, as is 
‘* the case with your notes. if that slovenly method of 
6 seconding, mate use of in your olaice, in the printing de- 
‘“‘ partment, were had recourse to, the whole of the three 
¢* professions before-mentioncd would consequently be ren. 
dered useless. If, Gentlemen, it be the interest of pro. 
‘¢ vincial banks to have their notes got up in this superior 
manner, how much more is it your interest, whose business 
‘sis more than equal to the whole of these banks. Itis said, 
“that the whole expense of your house is paid by notes 
issued that never return, Indeed [T have reason to believe, 
** that you enjoy profits to a very large amount, to which it 
‘js doubted whether you have any proper claim; if so, you 
* could use a little of your surplus to accomplish a thing so 
‘¢important to the community. 

“J am, Gentlemen, perfectly aware of the very extensive 
business you carry on ;—that you have not less than FisTy 
PRESSES guing;—that each press must at least do a ‘thou. 
sand notes per day ;—and that these notes, from one to 
one thousand are all manufactured at one price, aud to 
do them as well as other banks do would cost more money. 
—If, Gentlemen, you will adopt the following plan, you 
will soon find that the calender of crimes will contain no 
more of your prosecutions than they do of cther banks :— 

PLAN. 

‘¢ In the first place, I seeno necessity for anote to be more 
than half the present size: next, that the plates be executed 
in a masterly manner; and as you have taken from us 
the King’s picture set in gold, give it back on paper about 
the size of half-a-crown, and let it be done under the ct- 
rection of some eminent artist; then add your usual 
preanible of writing done in the same style: let the paper 
be double the present substance ; it will in that case be 
of infinite service, inasmuch as no commoner can imitate 
it: and, as expedition must not be forgot, you may en- 
grave four upon one plate. Establish Kirk wood’s presses ; 
then you will have them printed in a superior manucr to 
other notes. You must allow nine hours instead of seven, 
and you will find each man produce nearly double the 
present number. You may plead an excuse that such 
plates will not stand long numbers: those plates if under 
the superintendance of a printer, as is mot the care at 
present, will print from five to six thousand ; then the 
head will want repair, but the writing wil stand twice 
that number. ‘These plates will repair four times ; su that 
you have, from one plate containing four subjects, eighty 
thousand notes; after which, you may very well afford a 
new one. 

‘© [T would recommend that all General Post-masters be 
vested with your secret of discovering good notes from 
bad ones: it would save much trouble, which the public 
have no right to be put to.”’ 

Many planus have been before submitted to “ the Bank,” 
very well calculated to encrease the difficulty of commitring 
forgeries, at least to such an extent. Yet to no expedient 
will it listen, except such as tends to diminish the expence 
of manufacturing the flimsy property. The only proper 
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security, besides the beauty and consequent difficulty of the 
engraying, are the signatures that appear, 


There is now 


TH BLACK DWARF. 
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but ore signature upon the note. Originally the notes were 
all nembered with a pen, and the en/ering clerk also atiixeed 
his signature. Hfere were three persons who could be pro. 
duced in evidence of éheir own hand-writing, There is 
now but one; and the “ éxspecter” evidently lays no stress - 
upon his testimony ; for the stgning clerk ought to kuow 
his own signature, one would imagine, better than the 
clerk called an éuspector ; particularly if the signing clerk 
indulge himself with the fashionable mode of changeng his 
signa/ure at his pleasure, to facilitate his business. Sucha 
peremptory taspector as Mr. Curistian, if he had taken 
up the altered signature of the clerk mentioned in the last 
essay, would have rclied, in all probability, upon his single 
gfance—boldly deposed it a forgery—and stoutly swore 
that an inspector could not be mistaken. He may, indeed 
he must, say, that he does vot determine by the signature. 
It is suificiently proved that in some cases he can have no 
ether critertv., 

The paper cau be imitated so completely, that it has been 
received as penuine by the Inspectors at the Bank. At 
other times, it has been a matter cf dispute with the In- 
spectors, whether a note were true or false. The méseralle 
engraving can be copied so exactly, that an engraver could 
not tell which was the worst. ‘The stamp of the number is 
easy of counterfeiting. And as to private marks, if there 
be any, they can be discovered by any attentive eye, and 
transfered to any forgery. What then becomes of the single 
glance?) What becomes of the veracity of the * 1nspecror,’” 
who seems ashamed of being called what he is, ** a Bank 
clerL,”? from the blunders which himself, or his colleagues, 
have been in the constant habit of making. The Bank 
clerks, asa body, will not understand any attack to be made 
upon them general integrity, or ability. They cannot do 
what is impossible to be dune, ‘They are liable to decep. 
tion like others; and their masters should not insist upon 
their pretending to do what they canuot do. Against the 
continuation of the puntshment of death for forgery, it is 
the duty of every honest man to use all honorable exertions, 
To contribute to rescue one from the scaffold, will be a 
greater consolation to the BLhack Dwarr, than the death of 
a million of sacrifices to the system can be to the ministry, 
or to the Bank. The policy of capital punishment for any: 
créme save that of murder, begins to be doubted by every 
humane mind; but that forgery and the utterance of forged 
notes, should be punished with death, excites disgust in all, 
save those who profit by the law.* Awaked asthe public 
mind is at present to the subject, it is not: tobe expected - 
that the repose of the Bank should be left quite undisturbed . 


* We cannot speak of Capital pubishioeots, without expressing ow 
thanks to the RECORDER, for running counter to the spirit of humanity 
which is rising an.ong society, The devil Would berst inte a horse-laugh, 
could he have spared time trom his attea.dance at Congress to have lis- 
tened tothe following anecdote of the merciful Sic JouN StLVESTER—~ 
the memorable president on the trial of PLizaBeTHa Pennine. Atthe 
‘ate Old Bailes Sessions, he is reported tu have said, peu the applica. 
tion of a Juryman, to liberate a south couvicted of pir king pockets, 
(the former, incase the Reeorder granted his request, promised to take 
the bay inte his service) that he was fearfulthe law must lake its course, 
ono aecocnat of that class of ell Aders being so pumerou-s cod the GReEAY 
REASON of THAT was IT “AS NOT MADE A CAPITAL OF. 
FENCE!!! te. that the PUNUTSHMENP OF DEATH sliced b 
infiieted on the convicted pickpock.t. The Juryman overs lo dave €% 
youth into his service. ‘The Recorder seems ty regiebtbad the luvs have 
pot consigned lia TO Talk GALLOWS IE! 
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asit hasbeen. The ** beds of roses”? must be shaken, until ; anti-dated fabrications, and those to whom his signature is know a 


the thorns have eitered the accommodating consciences of 
these attentive cultivators of their own interests. Insult 
and oppression have been all that the pablic have reecived 
from an acquiescence in the paper system, ‘To that public 
is committed the expression of its own opinion, when the 
collected facts are laid before the public tribunal. The 
fuliowing observations of a correspondent shall conclude 
the essay of the present week. | 








The usurer hangs the cozeuer, 

Through tattered clothes s nall vices do appear ; 

Robes, and furr'd gownsh-deall. Plate sino with gold, 

And the strong lance of jus:ice hurtless breaks ; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it, 
SHAKUSPEARE. 


—_————— 


There is hardly any subject upon which man asa social being 
can interest himself, of greater relative importance than that of 
crimes and punishments.—L have been pleased to see the merciless 
proceedings of the Bank Directors, and the laws which admitted 
of theie iniquitous atlempts to support an expiring system—can- 
vassed and exposed; and as it is incumbent upon those who ex- 
pose an existing error to propose a remedy, my satisfaction was in- 
creased when you suggested to jurymen—the right—the due neces- 
sity and—their duty to insist upon the productionof the best possi- 
ble evidence in cases of alleged forgery of Bank notes,—that they 
ought not to be satisfied with the evidence of the Bank inspector, 
unless he demonstrates, by describing his means of kuowledge, he 
veracity of his statement. 

I propose to offer in addition to yours, a reason or too, why 
they should insist upon the inspectors shewing them how he is 
enabled to pronounce the instrument forged; or on having the 
clerk produced whose name is subscribed to the forged instru- 
ment. 

It is conceding to the Bank inspector credit that ought not to 
be given to any man under such circnmstances, that is not in any 
other case, where the means of procuring more certain testimony 
exisss. Whena professional witness is called to aid the court or 
jury by his judgment, he is invariably asked the reasons upon 
which that judgment is founded—thus when a murder by poison 
is investigated, the medical man is not merely asked, whether the. 
deceased died by poison, or not, and his dictum taken, though on 
oath; but he is required to state ow he knows it ?—has he analy- 
zed the contents of the stomach? has he detected the presence of. 
poison—has he obtained any of the particles? If not, what were the 
appearances of the stomach, and in what did they vary from or- 
dinary cases—and in every possible way in which a man of science 
ean convey and illustrate his professional knowledge to the Jury, 
he is called upon todo so. If these witnesses who are known to 
be men of education, and in-many instances of the highest charac- 
ter for honour and integrity, are thus called upon to state and ex- 
plain the grounds of theig opinion, and those grounds cannot be, 
dispensed with, why unless ‘ there is something rotten in the state 
of Denmark,” should they be dispensed with in the case of a Bank 
laspecior, who may be, so far as the requisites for the situation are 
a guarantee lo the contrary, an ignorant, immoral, irreligious 
man? 

If the Inspector's knowledge of the genuineness of the note is 
not founded on his acquaintance with the hand writing of the 
elerk, whose signature purports to have been subserited to it, 
how ean he swear, and how can the Jury Know that that very 
clerk has not subscrived the note in question, although it be 
furged,—he may have been instrumental in the fabrication of the 
paper, and have affixed his own signature—-a suflicient inducement 
may be offered to a needy clerk, lo engage in sdch a nefarious 
trade; bulif this be thought by some an extreme case, suppose a 


siguivg clerk to be discharged, he could.in a shorttime, sign many | founder ? 





would take the note, knowing the signature to be venuine and 
how, unless he is produced, can all doubt be removed jan 
surcly when life is atstake, it isnottoo much to require this, 

But if the Inspector's judgment be guided by the knowledve 
which he has of the hand writing of the clerk, we all know hov 
imperfect that description of evidence is ; so much so, that a michel 
ness is only required to express his belief when examined on the 
subject. In cases of forgery on individuals, the person whose hand 
writing is imitated,.is called to prove the fact; and if the jury Were 
vs 1] submit they might, to insist upon the Bank clerk bejne pro- 
duced, the inconvenicnce and expence to which this just and leval 
request would subject the mean and hard hearted set, would in- 
duce them to call in the aid, which has been tendered to them by 
artists, for diminishing the evil, by rendering the crime more dif- 
ficult—as they must then sead nearly the whole of their troop of 
signing clerks on the circuit, instead of a single inspector. 

When the plan for the fabrication of the present printed form 
of their notes was offered, it came recommended by an argument 
which never fails to reach the hearts of the “ monied interest a 
saving of labour and consequently of expence. It saved thefnecessity 
of clecks to fill in the figures, and the date,the entering clerk’s sie. 
nature too was cut off, and thus these delusive promises to pay on 
demand, were manufactured ata cheaper rate, though the smallest 
cuin was then equal Lo their intrinsic value. 

But, Sir, ifa moments reflection be given to the subject, and the 
present form of their netes is considered, it is next to impossible 
that the Bank, or the gentlemen of the ** Investigators office,” 
should have any certain exclusive means to determine the genuine- 
ness of their notes. They can put no mark on them by @ press or 
machine, which cannot be imitated; and when the fabricator of a 
forged note, sets to his task with the genuine note before hirs, he 
can imitate whatever is visible upon it; and | am inclined to think 
that ingenuity could not place a mark upon such paper, which 
should not be visible when held before a candle. Besides it is evi- 
denced, by Bank notes having been paid at the Bank, that no in- 
fallible criterion exists, by which to determine the genuineness of 
their notes; but were they to admit that their only criterion is the 
knowledge of the hand writing of their signing detk, it would at 
once impose the inconvenience and cxpence | have before noticed; 
or the court and jury mustbe asked to hang the accused upon the 
belief of the Bank laspector, for no man can speak positively as to 
the genuineness of writing, but the writer. 

‘Having urged these further reasons, I would ask any conscien- 
tious man upon what principle of religion, morals, or legislation, 
this anamolous practice can be justified, or 2 juryman justify him- 
self in permitting it. 

Trusting that the time will shortly arrive when those who possess 
talents and influence to improve the condition of man, will set 
themselves to enquire, why is it that few but poor men come to 
the gallows, aud learn that prevention is better than cure. 

1 remain, yours, &c. 
City Road, \0th Oct. 1818. ' ZENAS. 


PUBLIC CHARITIES!!! 
Catal 
Querigsto Mr. Justice Park, asa Governor ofa Pustie 
CHARITY, in the Boroven of Soutnwark. 





Is not the appointment of the Beadle’s wife as matron of 
the Hospital, in direct opposition to the will of the founder 
Thos.-Guy,—and to the statutes ; and consequently 1LE- 
GAL: it being expressly ordained, that the matron should 
be a clergyimnan’s widow, in reduced circumstances ? 

Is it not singular, that the present chaplain was appointed 
in consequence of his consenting to give up his restdence ? 
And is not non.residence, contrary to the intention of the 
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BOROUGH OF HEDON :—MR.IVESON. 


To Mr. Woo.rer. 
Hledon, 6th Oct. 1818. 


Srr,—I have received a copy of the Black Dwarf of the 2nd 
of Sept. There is so little in this publication which appears to 
require any reply, that I have abstained from addressing you 
again lest 1 should seem to be striving for the last word. Such is 
not my aim; 1 wish only to correct some erroncous notions, which 
you havebeen led to form; and [ rely on your inserting this leticr 
inthe Brack Dwarr. You tell me that the former articles were 
really yours, although you received the information on which 
they were founded from other persons. Your friends have decci- 
ved you. They have wholly and wilfully misrepresented my ac:s, 
and have made use of your paper for the purposes of privaic 
malignity; and 1 can perceive that the article now before me is 
not free from the same taint.(1.) [have admitted, that J fitre- 
duced Mr. Broadhurst to the Electors of Hedon; but 1 have posi- 
tively denied that such introduction was connected with the 
negociations, bargains, &c. against which you so bitterly inveigh. 
(2.) Inthe letter before me you adduce no proofs, but suggest 
that I may have used equivocations and evasions. In particular, 
when I have told you that nothing passed between Mr. Broadhurst 
and me, to which I would have objected to your presence; you 
insinuate, that I might not have scen Mr. Broadhurst. If your 
friend had been disposed to tell you the truth, he would have said 
that Ididsee Mr. Broadburst.—that Mr. Broadhurt was at Hedon, 
and in the neighbourhood, during eight or ten days previous to 
his Election, and visited all, or most, of the Electors, sometimes in 
my company, and sometimes in the company of others. Your 
friend has also put into your mouth (but for what reason does not 
appear) these words: —** Mr. Constable’s indiffercnce to the exercise 
“of his influence has given ample scope for your exertions.” 
Equally just and applicable would it have been had you said, that 
Mr. Constable’s indifference to the exercise of his influence at 
Beverley, had given ample scope for Mr. Wharton’s exertions 
there.(3.) The Constable family have always been averse to any 
connexion with the Borough of Hedon. As the bargain, the hard 
bargain yet continues to be your centre point, 1 am willing to 
meet you there, and to suppose for the sake of argument that 
a bargain of some sort really did exist. Then let me ask what 
could be the nature of such a bargain, that it should turn out hard, 
or easy, or he be a gainer or a loser, by the event? Could I have 
bargained that he should cbtain place, pension, embassy, title, &c. 
&e. &e.? Leould only have bargained to secure his return to 
parliament. Leou'd not have bargained that he should make a 
profitable speculation of his seat. When seated in parliament, the 
barvain as faras [ could have bargained, would have been com- 
pleted, and no disappointment of gain in the event, could have 
been attributable to me.(4.) But if we look to the votes which 
Mr. Broadhurst has given in Parliament, it will not appear that 
he ever eniertained any speculations of gain; and I believe too 
that the legisis:ors whom my vote has cootributed to send to St. 
Slephen’s will not suffer niach by a comparison with their co-legis- 
lators, or will be much surpassed by their successors.(5.) 


£ remain Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
WM. IVESON. 


Oe a tran 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE. 


Q1.) Mr. Iveson must be aware that the hostility of the Bracn 
Dwarr isto‘ tHe system.” Itis this he opposes, this he at- 
tacks—and this he will pursue with an unceasing enmity, until it 
falls or until he shall perish i the attempt. What motives might 


have impelled those who furnished him with information he can- 
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not know, nor doos he ask. A prominent iNustraticn of the evils 
of which he complains, was transmitted to his and in comments 
ur upon the information he had received, he discharged his duty 
to nis country. Tie could have no animesity towards Me. IvEson, 
whom he liad never seen, and of whom he had vever before heard. 
The erguments were dtrected against “tne system,” which in 
that instance was identified withthe conduct of Mr. Ivuson. The 
borough of Hedon is one of the mapy which has long notoriously 
been bought and sold. The buyers and sellers are not the object of 
attack, butthe buying and seling—yet in commenting ou the 
transaction, the persons were necessarily substituied for the ect. 
Mr. lyveson must be too rational, not to Avew, although it may be 
loo inuch to ask him to acknowledge, that his power of interfe- 
rence arose out of a corruption—thal as a member of the British 
public, he has no right to bargain for the vote of ove party, or the 
election of ancther. The corruption which confers on him, and 
others, the power to do this, has been the cause ef all the evils 
unader which the nation labours, and from which it is hardly proba- 
bie she can recover without a violeat coavulsion. 

(2.) What motives induced Mr. Ivcson to introduce Mr. Brosd- 
hurst to the electors?) Did not Mr. Broadhurst purchase his seat 
for Hedon? Did he not assert thal his arrangement was vot, with 
the electors, but with Mr. Iveson? Some exaggeration may have 
been resorted to by parties not very friendly to Mr. Iveson, but the 
sale of the Borough seems to be esiablished; and if Mr Iveson did 
not sell it, did net he buy it for Mr. Broadhurst? 

(3.) The indifference of Mr. Constable ts no justification for an 
unconstitutional interference at Beverley, any more than at Hedon. 
Had any reprehensible conduct of Mr. Wharton been forwarde | to 
the Editor, the Electors of Beverley and the public at large should. 
have been bencfiied by its exposure. 

(4.) Lt is certainly unrcasonabie that any blame should attach to 
Mr. Iveson, because Mr. Broadhurst could make nothing of his 
bargain. Mr. Iveson could only put himin the way of exerting his 
talents to the best advantage; and any deficiency of power cannot 
fairly be attributed to Mr. Iveson. But Mr. Broadhurst did com- 
plain, according to his letler—or seemed at least to regret that 
‘* he had been no gainer!” It appears he expected to be one, in 
some way; and being disappointed, he was not disposed to make 
any further gratuitous advance. Whether the bargain were good 
or bad, is not the question. It ts the power of abusing the consti- 
tution, and destroying the liberties ofthe subject, by such bargains, 
of which we compain; and the exercise of such a power, by an 
evasion of the law, is a moral treason, in all the parties by whom it 
is exercised. 

(5.) The conduct of Mr. Broadhurst is also out of the question. 
There isa universal agreement that in the position, that he rhe 
buys, will senn; and an exception to the rule would obtain litthe 
credit for patriotism. To be as honourable as his co-legislators, isa 
sarcasm probably true; and the insinuation that his successors will 


be no belter, is highly probable. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
ST STS 
From the Black Dwarf in England, to the Yellow Bonze a€ 
Japan. 





ASSEMBLY OF TMK WARWICKSiIIIRE SMALL LOAF GUARDS T@ 
rLAY AT SOLDIERS. 


ADDRESS OF AN ENGLISHMAN-—IN CONTRAST. 





I perceive, by the public papers, my yellow friend, that 
the Warwickshire small louf guards have assembled * armed 
cap-a-pie,’’? to drink wince, talk nonsense, and play at sol- 
diers for six days, Notwithstanding we are enjoying most 
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fully the dispensation of ** peacejend good will to all men,” 
under the most ‘* pafernal government’’ in the world, yet 
the country is full of soldiers, every thing is so/dier-like,— 
foraging caps, trowsers, and sabres are the order of the day ; 
and even the fair sex, on whose account alone no more wars 
ought ever to be waged, have al! their tastes and affections 
warped @ fu militaire. ‘Yhe most noisy, tippling ‘* God 
save the King’? simpleton, in the land, dressed in some un- 
couth, outlandish costume, commands their attention almost 
as much as the dandies, and thy sable diminutive friend. 

Thou mayest think it strange in this land cf plenty that 
they should want an army to support dear bread; but that 
is absolutely and literally the case. ‘The boroughmongering 
tyrants, as they are called, do not call them so, nor wish us 
to think so;—they call ** Tue Yeomanry Cavacry,” 
and compel their tenants, the GENTLEMEN FARMERS, of 
which this regiment consists, to be under their command ; 
but then they talk, in this instance as in most others, as their 
stomachs guide them, and their fears. 

Oh! how I should be gratified if thou couldst with safety 


see these 400 gallant, and purely loyal souls, just in all their { 


glory; perform their most astonishing and most daring 
mienouvres during the day ; and thea retire to their quarters, 
to regale themselves. on all sorts of nice tasteables, drink 
wine, and smoke tobacco with more than military voracity, 
until morning dawns again. If thou hadst a desire to see 
the antics. of the ape, performed in the most natural and 
happy manner by the pig, thou mightest enjoy it with 
the loyal and independent burgesses of in the high. 
est perfection. Ido not know that any mortal injury would 
arise to thee from barely seeing such truly civilized sights, 
The bonzes here make no scruple in actually performing a 
prominent part in all such christian-like avocations, not. 
withstanding their horrid denunciations against the mammon 
of this world, but then they ¢ake pay for telling people to 
do as they suy—not as THEY po! 

Thou must know, my kind friend, that the tricks of these 
queer people are attended, jike ail other human actions, 
with a due mixture-of pleasure and pain. ‘The business of 
these soldiers, at this important period of the year, will 
sulfer ;—their families will smart for their determination to 
be liberal only to themselves: and their deep-seated reso- 
tution not to ‘‘s/arve the cause,’’ so glorious and so reason. 
able as they really believe it to be. But then the publicans 
will be bencfited—they will for a time forget the calls of the 
excise, and taxing men:—for these are not like common 
soldiers, put up in any hole or corner;—they will leave 
beirind them éwo promises to pay each per day ; or perhaps 
for the six days they will expend 5,000. ‘Two.thirds of this 
will be rapidly and regularly conveyed through the usual 
lawful and loyal channels to their masters, the borough. 
mongers ;—the remains will do to buy stays and tight coats 
for the tradesmen’s dandy sons ; and new music andl trum. 
pery for their daughters. 

Thou, impelled by thy serious and thoughtful habits, 
mayest ask what might be the reflections of these 400 loyal 
and zealous small loaf defenders, daring the six days 7— 
Just none at all!—IFlow can any of them ¢hink 2—What 
eause have they to reflect, when every appetite is gratified 
even to repletion? Besides, it is not any part of their per- 
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Eyes right! or Eyes left!—“ By the keft backward 
wheel !??—all of which is instantly performed, to the asto. 
nishment of every body who hears them sing, as they wil} 
sometimes, by dozens, for hours together, standing uprighs 
and bare-headed. ** Britons never will be slaves! No. 
that they shan’t! sweet babies! That they shan’t They 
shall have their penny whistles, and their halfpcnny trum. 
pets, and their twopenny drums, They shall have their owy 
rattles, that they shall ; and their own hobby horses, and 
their own go.carts. Aud they shall play so prettily. 

Relax the severity of thy brow at the recilal of these 
fooleries, played off even by men of sense, in the midst of 
national decay. Many of them would not join the sport, 
but their fears bring them to the field of folly. Others 
would do right if they could discover the way. All may re. 
form, and imitate, or imbibe the spirit that animates the 
following address, issued by one who has eycs, and can see, 
who has ears and will hear. 


A LETTER TO THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND: 
BUT MORE PARTICULARLY TO THOSE OF THE 
COUNTY. OF STAFFORD. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The present crisis will amply justify me, in the eye of reason, for 
calling your attention to the mischief of your conduct, in the actual coa- 
dition of your councry. tis not atime to di-guise from ourselves the 
dangers which threaten us; or, to deceive others in o the fallacious hope 
of their removing themselves, Every thing tends to a revolution; and 
the question for a man of property, and particularly of landed prope: ty, 
to determine, is simply this—shail that revolution be @ tranquil altera- 
tion of a bad system; or an inofuriate appeal to the outraged feelings of 
the people?) There is no other alternative. Fate impels us on to one 
of these results, The weak and wicked administration that misrules, 
and the corrupt mojority that miste presents the pation, give us no kepe 
of any attention to the wants, the wishes, or the weliare of the people 
—They sit round the altar of iniquity, in unholy league against all pa- 
triotism—against all virtue, They are che sworn enemies of all reform, 
In this contest one er the other must perish. That the people will 
ultimately conquer is to be expected and to be wished. What man will 
deliver bis posterity, chained hand and foot, in‘o the jaws of that insa. 
tiate taxation, which will not leave its victims, even at the door of the 
already crowded work-house? What man will agree to leave the 
fate and character of his country in hands, for weakness not to be 
matched—to hearts, in malignity not to be surpassed? The people have 
already determined—they have taken their resolution-- they will act 
upon it, and abide the consequence, whether good or evil. They are 
no longer the same servile dupes and dradges they were at the period of 
the French revolution. They have counted the costs of their puerile 
vanities, and will no longer be the playthings of knaves, They have 
grown from infancy into mankood ; and feeling that they are men, with 
one voice they demand ** The Rights of Mar.” 

At sucha period, Gentlemen, where oughé tobe, where is your sta- 
tion?) The barons of Rurnymede—the Hamwpdens and Sydneys of the 
Commonw ealth—the heroes of 1688, point out where an English gentle- 
man should be found, when the rights of his countrymen, and the free- 
dom.of his country are invaded, But what is your station? What ts 
youremployment? Breeding slaves for the present age, and forging 
felters for the next—by your shameful ivactivity—by your neglect of 
public duty:—while the poor, but ardent, advocates of public freedom 
are encountering chains, imprisonment, barbarity, and even death! 
Worthy descendants of your heroic fathers! Go! release your wives 
and daughters from their domestic employments, and they will shame 
your cowardice and treason, by deeds of heroisi to which your weak- 
ness has long been stranger! Why, at such a time, do you all stand 
mute, ** and gape upon your wooden oracles’’—your ministerial deities? 
Have they not sufticiently deceived and betrayed you? Sce the land- 
lo.d—the farmer—the mechanic—and the labourer, in one interesting 
group, each looking te the other for what be can so ill spare—while 
the tax-gatherer and the tythe-ran wring from their necessities the 
means to support a system, which will only inerease, and prolung them. 
See the demands upon your property continually increasing —your means 
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formance to ¢h.ak—it is for them to act! Their crdcre are, | of resisting the last act of despotism hourly diminisbing-—and youssels¢3 
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standing between national bankraptcy and individual ruin! To go on, 
you know is destruction; yet you have not courage to turn and face 
your pursuers! Kueel then—kneel—and beg for mercy ; assist in ma- 
nacling your own limbs, and be rewarded, as willing slaves have always 
been rewarded—with increased burthens, and severec castigation ! 

Will not necessity, which has befere exalted cowards ito heroes— 
will not that move you ? look at your true situation, The people are in 
motion ;—they are io full pursuit of their glorious object ;—nothing 
can stop their progress ;—the flame that precedes and enlightens their 
march, is the same that blazed on the plains ef Marathon—on the straits 
of Taermopyle —on the rescued marches of Aolland—on the shores of 
the United States—which now burns on the plains of South America, 
Itis the torch of liberty, borne in the band of reason, Lt has never 
been—it never shall be extinguished. The people have awakened trom 
theic slumber—they call for their natural leaders, those who live 
ainongst them—who know their miseries and oppression. You, Gen- 
tleimnen, are called, imperiously called to the situation which nature, and 
the best institutions of society, intend you to fill, You arecalled to the 
ranks of the People, to assist, to direct, and to instruct them. Will you 
abandon this high privilege—this important duty ? Will yeu endanger 
your own rights, to perpetuate the erection of a corrupt system, Upon 
the rights of millions living, and the millions yet unborn? Do not hope 
that a cause so infamous can succeed. Your absence from your proper 
post may injure others, but cannot save yourselves. There is suflicient 
talent—sufficient courage—sufticient integrity among the people, to ad- 
vocate their own cause suecessfully, and plant the standard of liberty 
upon the ruins of the system of terror, espionage, and military des- 
potism. 

It is the modesty, and not the fear of the people, that indaces them t» 
turn their eyes upon you. You have been accustomed to lead—y ou have 
long held the post of honour, and the beating hearts of the brave men 
who most eagerly aspire to the danger of the combat, generously offer 
you the laurels of victory:—beware how you reject them—* timidity 
is dishonesty when itstiikes at the welfare of the Nation.’’ The moment 
may arrive, nay, it will snortly arrive, when to temporize will be deemed 
te betray. Ut will be useless to offer your services, when they are not 
wanted—when the baffle is won, there will be no need of volunteers. 
The victors will look with scorn on those who kept aloof, while the 
day was doubtful—while the result was supposed to be uncertaiv. You 
will in vain plead what you are, having ouce forgotten what you ought 
tobe —The rising spirit of the conquering plebeian will tell you he 
knows of no pretensions to command, or to respect, which were not 
urged in the first rank, before the shouts of victury were echoed over 
piains delighted at tee fall of despotism, The peasant will tell you 
that other heroes have imitated the example of your anctstors, and 
founded new honours in the display of hereic and virtuous actions, How 
will you meet the indignant eye of the successful artizan? How will 
you meet the finger of contempt—the glance ef scons? You may then 
uselessly regret yuur fall, from the high estate of commanding the wil- 
ling obedience, the ardent attachment of freemen, grateful for your 
support, and ambitious to deserve your assistance, There is yet time— 
hut the’hour of trial is at hand, Erect the standard of your former 
fame—demand a redress of grievances—call your countrymen around 
tell them you feel with then—you willact with them. They will meet 
you with (ransport—they will prove themselves worthy of the protec- 
tion you can vel offer them. They are neiher rash, nor disposed to be 
wiolent. They are eager for information to vindicate their own 
character, as men, while they redeem that of their falling country, 
You are well aware that their grievances are real, their danger 
immediate—that they have experienced within these few months 
the fact; and that redress must be obtained, or ruin, inevita- 
ble ruin, wnustJight on the oppressors, This you confess; but, while you 
confess it, you fear, and would postpone the moment that cannot be 
avoided, Join your voice tothe voice of the suffering Nation, and the 
imbecile, savguinary tyrants that degrade and disgrace us, may yet 
tremble and revire  Tiiis ts your only hope—your only safety —you may 
avoid the convulsion so much to be deplored 5 that must otherwise occur, 
and which may bury in its progress all that is dear to us, save Liberty. 
Reflect on the danger to which you expose yourselves of the hovours 
you wililose, by ashameful neutrality ; aud you will ov longer hesitate 
to reyair to the meetings of your countrymen; to join them heartily in 
the bonest, humane, and constituiional demand uf a Radical Reform, as 
she anly preventative ofa fatal revolution, 

fam, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 

B¥ olseley-park, Sept, \9, 1818. CHanLes Woseney. 
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To the Kditor of the Black Deearf 
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Sir, 


As I was looking over the other day, some of the numbers 
of your first volume for a particular article, my eye rested on 
‘* Liberty Tree,” by T. Paine, which, as a composition, 
gave Ine a good deal of pleasure, but as a truth gave me 
none, because I could find it no where. ‘The result of my 
researches has produced the following lines, which I send 
for insertion ; and you will oblige a subscriber to your 


principles. 
a 


THE SEARCH 


—— soe 


O! Liberty's Tcee, for thee how man wanders 
Thro’ each wild wood of Nature, forest and grave, 
Like the Thames in its course, his mind stil meande:-, 
lo search of that blessing I fear he may rove. 


Tis not the rich cedar, ‘tis not the broad elm, 

“Tis not-the tall pine upon Norway's bleak heights, 
’Tis not the strong oak on Britain’s fair realin, 

That robs her own children of their birth- rights. 


Thou tree so long sought far where art thou planted, 
W hose fruit is abundance, who blossoms content, 
Whose stem is felicity by heaven granted, 
Whose foliage is charity ever unspent. 


Thro’ Asia’s vast regions in vain have T sought thee, 
Euphrates and Ganges with diligent care; 

Tho’ Kalmuc aud Tartar may boast they live free, 
Nor roet vor a branch cao be found of it there. 


Afric, so fam’d for thy sable complexion, 
Which proves that all nature is link’d by one chain, 
Your gold sands and spice, th’ Almighty’s direction, 
Declares you free-bora.tho’ slaves you remair. 


Yes, with horror I say! you stil! remain slaves! 
Tho’ England may boast of that trade’s abolition, 
By tyrants at home and your friends o'er the waves, 
From the blood-streaming lash find the same flagetlition: 


England, why boast of thy great naval towers, 
Supported by commerce from each distant main ; 

From the West-Indian slave tears fall in showers, 
Most bitter to him is your sweet sugar-cane. 


In the land of Columbus we find Common Sen:?e, 
Asserts here alone is the true Rights of Man, 

Nought Kentucky’s sweet wilds the natives defence, 
But’s robb'd by fell tyrants cull them what you cue, 


Suppose they are Indians, with sifted canoe, 

Th’ Almighty placed them their land to inherit, 
Ap invader’sa savage, nothing's more tree, 

A halter’s the trophy each of them merit. 


Old Mexico ance where all things were pleasing, 
Simplicity flourish’d thro’ every vein, 

Nought Atna’s foul stench to the head-ach’s so teasing, 
As the tortures inflicted by blood-thirsty Spain. 


E’en Darians strong shores by nature prescribed, 
Vast oceans to sever and lands to unite, 
Dogmas tvraioie, alas! were inhibed, 
And hiberty’s fair tree is lost (o man’s sight. 


From Arde’s high tep, tothe rich plains of Chill, 
Where gold ghitte:’¢ freedow, to peasant aid peer, 

Till the cross-bearing Spantard, that sanet: fied ayy, 
Committed such crimes, is te shocking te hear. 





Then leave off wand’ring tor what is idea), 
fo Eden it produe’d the forbidden fruit, 
Ta man’s falleo state it cannot be real, 
Let kouves of deceptiva this thesis coafute. 


Eurove’s falr garden I've travell'd it over, 
Buch state town and province thiamerit doth claim, 
Each tyrant will tell you from the Oby to Dover, 
Tiey lowe plant the olive to liberty’s fame. 


Andisthey planted it, so it doth flourish, 
Lis product is blood-shed, its folrage distress, 
Nooght but wild faction its branches doth nourish, 
Whilst the vilest of mankind, th’ honesi oppress. 


Yet in my fond bosom I feel a hope throbbing, 
The time is not distant, if LT augur right, 

When sinecure placemen the poor must quit robbing, 
Phen Liberty’s sons will true merit requ te, 











Oct. 6, 81S, HUGH BOOKE, 
AN ODS TO THE LADIES ON THEIR ALLEDGED RIGHTS 
ceiette 


Well done, fair votartes of ambition, 
Proclaim aloud your high commission, 
Assume a voice in every public measure ; 
Let not proud blustering man alarm ye, 
Be drill d and raise a standing army, 
I will, for one, yield to your arms with pleasure. 


Yours is not quite a novel plan, 
For faith oid women long have ruled us; 
Such as dame Sid a.d mother Van, 
Who prettily indeed have school’d us; 
Teaching with system a-la-Turk, 
Us tender babes to read aud work; 
That is, to read the Conrier's lying pages, 
And work, to pay the dirt; kuave his wages. 


Tis time to ** push *em from their stools,” 
And dissipate delusicn’s bubble, 

Come then depose the brainless fools, 
And save creation’s lord's the trouble, 


Then with prompt Robespierrean parts, 
Dispose of heads as dextrousty as hearts, 
And kindly put an end lo all their pains ; 
Thus shall we all become your debtors, 
Giadly put on your Wisdom’s fetters, 
And glory in ’em as in Beauty’s chains. 
Oh! happy era! when the busy fair, 
In courts of law through musty records wade, 
The pulpit mount, at Lloyd's assume the chair, 
Fib in the ring, aud bluster on parade. 


The rosy loves and graccs round her sporting, 
See, rich phenomenon, a fair chief justice; 
No slavish doctrines ** false as hell” supporting, 

But that uubiassed course which Virtue’s trust is. 
Methinks I see in Lambeth Palace, 
Some prim Right Reverend Kate or Alice, 
Beauty of holiness supreme in ; 
Or seated by Sir Will, an alderwoman, 
Cracking dull jokes, aye, very coarse and common. 
Like Falstaft aud Doll Tearsheet scemine. 
Our gracious Regent too, whose relish 
Js fond of all that can embellish, 
We'll find his taste exactly suited: 
When from the proud bed-chamber rout, 
Lady-lite lords are ail kicked out, 
And lordly ladies substituted. 
Lo! in your inost uncommon House of Commons, 


Obedient to the lovely speaker's summons, 
But bold—a mighty question here appears 3. 
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One that will cause a most delightful squabble, 
And sadly agitate this charming rabble, 
Setting the pretty vixens by the ears: — 
Among so many admirable speakers, 
Who shall be misiress speaker in the farce ; 
A question like to make ye all peace-breakers, 
And render female Manners rather scarce. 


If rout, nor ball, nor concert court ye, 
Yow ll! have no houses ander forty. 
Careless of public autics, 
But «ager ‘o assume dominion o’er us, 
A rich divon of beauties, 
A perfect hiera hy of angels glorions 
St. Stephen’s groceless chapel then wil eracer— 
Blest chacve! for now the deri/’s in the place. 


Over the gstlery leaning. Admir. trou 

Behold. a sparkling firmament of eves, 

Ae d spite of orivilege ecrap tered cries— 
* En -land exelt!’ for never did a vation 
Boast such “right pros-vects in ber 'eg‘stature, 
Enough to change th: hardest despot’s nature 3 
From pride of empire absolute to sh Se him: 

And, (‘tis a paradox that somewha odd :s), 
Though they might go against his sta ach, make him 

Gladly embrace such legislative bodies. 

Roperick Rannox. 





ee 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


Answer to F’orio. 
‘Though the rule of the sex you so amply pourtray 
O’er the milder dominion of life : 
We had rather, believe me, our characters play 


Ip the national drama of strife. 


No more shall our masculine tyrants prevail, 
Or laugh at the slaves which they make us, 

Anarmy we'll raise, and the despots assail, 
With arms that will never forsake us. 


Torn and mangled your rights, you have ours betray'@ 
Or usurped, what your pleasure had lent us; 

But we will not repose in disgrace, hor degrade 
The free spirits that heaven hath sent us. 


Ye traitors, ye cowards, like you, shail we see 
The birth-right, the freedom of ail 

Trampled down in the dust by corruption’s decree, 
While knaves mock at liberty’s fall! 


No! feariess as free, to the field we advance, 
Our gauntlet is fairly thrown down ; 
To old honesty’s pipe we'll make all the rogues dance, 


And silence the fools with a frown. 





Received—The trial. from Mr. B. The Grecn Goblin. 
Letter from Paisley. 

The intimation that the agents of the system are at work, te 
produce something new in the shape of plots, or conspiracies, for 
the winter, will not be neglected. While the reformers take 
every precaution against spies, and informers, thereis alsos 
caution necessary relative to the conduct of those who récom- 
mend measures not to be obtained by the means proposed. 
Fools are as dangerous as knaves; and the ignorant enthusiast 
as much te be dreaded, as the malicious traiter. 

The Stockport Meeting will be noticed in our next. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 
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